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the general quality of the exhibition is high. We are pleased to 
have had this opportunity to present this phase of modern art. 

J. A. M. 

PREHISTORIC MAN 

The Children's Museum has been enriched by the addition of a 
series of six models showing the development of prehistoric man, 
which have been installed in the corridor beside the entrance 
to the children's room. 

These were presented by Mrs. Elisabeth C.T. Miller, to whom 
we are indebted for the Thayer groups described in the April 
Bulletin, and are the work of Dwight Franklin of New York. 

Mr. Franklin also made the models of the Desert, Arctic and 
Tropics installed some time ago. These geographic models are 
intended to show children what some of the most remote parts 
of the world look like today and the exhibits in the neighboring 
cases show how men living in such conditions have expressed 
their artistic instincts in the past. 

The new models, on the other hand, deal with the develop- 
ment of man from the earliest time and in six scenes show the 
enormous strides made by man through his mental growth and 
the consequent increase in his control of natural forces. 

Emphasis is laid upon the fact that almost from the beginning 
man has had the impulse to create beauty and to use his skill 
of hand to impress his sense of design and order upon the mate- 
rials he used for his convenience and protection. 

The six models carry the story from the ape-man of Java to 
the arrival of civilization with the Phoenician traders, who came 
to barter with the northern barbarians on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

The models are based on careful study and have the endorse- 
ment of some of the leading scientific men and in addition they 
have an artistic charm which adds greatly to their appeal and 
usefulness. 

The labels describing each group will give an indication of 
the point of view with which the subject is approached. 

PREHISTORIC MAN 

A series of six groups showing the development of man from the 
earliest stage to historic times. There are some interesting books 
on prehistoric man in the Children's Museum. 
Groups by Dwight Franklin. Gift of Mrs. E. C. T. Miller. 
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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
THE APE-MAN 

About half a million years ago there lived in Asia some creatures 
which were halfway between the apes and men. They were less 
like men than any human beings of which we know. All that 
has been found of these creatures is the top of the skull and a 
leg bone, but from these bones the scientists are able to tell us 
something about them. They walked upright but probably 
were unable to talk, make tools or clothes and had no fire. 
They, or some creatures like them, were our ancestors long be- 
fore there were such things as men. (Pithecanthropus erectus or 
Ape-man of Java.) 

A MAN OF THE OLD STONE AGE 
After many thousands of years the ape-like creature slowly be- 
came human. This evolution began at least 250,000 years ago, 
perhaps longer. Bones of ancient hunters about 40,000 years 
old are found in Western Europe. With rough flint weapons 
and fire they learned to conquer the other beasts and to live in 
greater security. They dressed in the skins of animals which 
they had killed and took shelter among the cliffs which they 
defended against intruders. They hunted the mammoth and 
woolly rhinoceros and their enemy the cave bear. Many thou- 
sands of years later these people were probably killed off by a 
superior race of men. (Neanderthal Man.) 

THE HUNTER ARTISTS 
The earliest pictures of which we know were painted on the 
walls of limestone caverns in Southern France and Spain about 
25,000 years ago. We can see them there today. The ancient 
artists looked like people of today. They were tall hunters 
whose weapons and tools were of flint, wood and bone. We 
know more about these people than about any that came before 
because we have found so many of the things they used, which 
are generally decorated. These people were so interested in the 
animals which they hunted that they rarely made any pictures 
or carvings of human beings. Perhaps this animal art had some- 
thing to do with their religion or perhaps it simply means that 
they painted because they liked to. (Cro-Magnon Man). 

THE GOD MAKER 
After a while man learned to domesticate animals, to build huts 
and to raise grain. Then he settled down in villages and became 
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a farmer and a fisherman. He made better tools of flint than 
anyone before him and he learned to smooth and finish these 
tools to a fine cutting edge. Then he was able to build better 
houses and boats. The women had now learned to weave 
baskets and cloth and to make pottery. About this time man 
began making rude images of his gods and goddesses, very con- 
ventional in design. (Neolithic Man). 

THE TEMPLE BUILDERS 

In England there still stand the ruins of a very ancient place of 
worship called Stonehenge. We do not know by whom it was 
built or when; but it was probably built about 2,000 B. C. It is 
interesting because it is one of the earliest examples in Europe 
of man's ability to handle large stones weighing many tons. 
This shows that a great number of men worked together and 
that there was a knowledge of mechanics. Some of the stones 
are placed upright and others are laid on top. Probably the 
Druids used this place for religious ceremonies. We do not know 
much about them but they had been in England a long time 
before the Romans came in 55 B. C. (Early Bronze Age). 

THE COMING OF CIVILIZATION— PRIMITIVE TRADE 

About 500 B. C. the people of Western Europe were visited by 
enterprising Phoenician traders who were exploring the coast in 
their sailing ships. These sailors soon started a thriving busi- 
ness with the barbarians and exchanged jewelry, silks, ivory and 
glass for tin, copper, furs and amber. Because of this trade 
with the advanced Eastern people the barbarians of Western 
Europe began to develop in civilization. (Early Iron Age). 

f. a. w. 

BEAVER GROUP 

Some years ago Mr. W. C. Talmage presented the Children's 
Museum with a collection of cuttings by beavers, collected 
personally near his summer home in the Adirondacks. Later he 
added a male beaver, and still later the mate of the original 
beaver came to make the group more interesting. Then we 
wished a really adequate setting and Mr. Henry G. Keller 
volunteered to paint a background as his contribution to the 
Children's Museum, while Mr. Talmage offered to meet all 
expenses of cabinet and installation. Thus has the charming 
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